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THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON. 

By Henry C. Lunn, 

Author of " Musings of a Musician!' 

The close of another London Musical Season 
brings us to the consideration not only of its 
import to the advance of art in this country, but 
of the extreme exhaustion which such a season 
entails upon those artists who have mainly sup- 
ported it through its brilliant career. Without 
pausing to heap additional eulogy upon per- 
formers who by their playing have already 
placed themselves in the foremost rank of in- 
strumentalists ; or to throw flowery words at the 
feet of vocalists who could scarcely carry away 
the substantial bouquets which have been nightly 
offered to them; we cannot but ask why it is 
that artists should be taxed in England to an 
amount unknown in any other capital of the 
world. That music is growing rapidly in this 
country — to an extent, indeed, which must 
be gratifying to all who, like ourselves, have 
always opposed exclusiveness in art — can scarcely 
admit of a doubt; but that this should be an 
argument for using up the powers of a few 
workers in the cause, merely because they are 
willing to be used up, we utterly deny. 

When one Opera-house, open three nights in 
the week, the Philharmonic, Ancient Concerts, 
and a few Professors' benefit performances con- 
stituted the London Musical Season, an artist 
could conscientiously fulfil the duties required, 
and enjoy the repose absolutely essential after so 
much physical exertion ; but can any public be 
so exacting as to say that as this duty increases, 
the work of the individual is to increase in pro- 
portion ? That Signor, Herr, Madame, or Miss 
may be competent to play or sing all the music 
required, is no answer to the question ; for we do 
not desire that the laws which regulate the 
prize-ring should apply to music, and that we 
should rest satisfied if we can only bring our 
artist " up to time." There is something essen- 
tially degrading in treating instrumentalists and 
vocalists like labourers, and holding out induce- 
ments to them to work double time for more 
wages. There is a dignity in art which should 
be respected; and when we hear that a great 
singer's voice " shows the wear and tear of her 
nightly exhausting efforts," or that a great in- 
strumentalist does not play with the "usual 
amount of energy," we confess that with our 
pity for the artists we mingle a very large amount 
of regret at a system which can hold out so 
large an amount of inducement to their cupidity 
or vanity as to urge them to trifle with their 
reputation for the mere sake of the gain or 
applause which may accrue to them. 



In the season just past we see more strongly 
than ever this growing tendency to place the art 
in as few hands as possible. At the Royal 
English Opera (now definitely closed) the effort 
to produce a musical work nightly with the 
same artists, was painful in the extreme; and 
even at Her Majesty's Theatre, where things 
should be better managed, we have an example 
of one vocalist supporting almost alone an 
arduous season, and enlisting sympathy where 
her splendid talents should command unmixed 
admiration. In the concert-room, classical piano- 
forte music seems to be represented to the public 
on the principle of those barometers where the 
lady and gentleman come out alternately, so 
that you may be pretty sure of a tolerably fair 
division of labour between them ; but although 
we may agree that in all cases this duty is 
efficiently performed, even those who most 
admit their accuracy may occasionally long for 
variety. Against this system, as a mere matter 
of art, we should feel impelled to enter our pro- 
test; but when we see that, apart from this, 
many professors of first-rate powers are content 
to remain silent for want of an audience, we feel 
an additional desire to record our opinion that 
as the art widens there should be more room 
for artists, and that a fair and impartial hearing 
should alone decide by whom this additional 
room should be occupied. 

The two Italian Opera-houses have this year 
proved themselves thoroughly worthy of their 
position. It is true that the promises made at 
the commencement of the season have not been 
redeemed ; but we must be lenient with those 
who command large vocal forces, as we should 
be with those who command large military 
forces ; — a great general cannot issue an accurate 
design of his battle before he attacks, because 
he knows too well that his plans must be 
modified according to circumstances. At Her 
Majesty's Theatre we have not had Verdi's La 
forza del Destino ,• Wagner's Tannh'duser ,■ 
Weber's Der Freischutz, or Donizetti's Anna 
Bolena, all of which were promised, but then 
we have had Gounod's Mirella, which was not 
promised, so that the subscribers and the public 
have not had much real cause for complaint. 
Nicolai's opera, Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor, is a charmingly fresh and spontaneous 
composition, and instrumented with a skill which 
keeps the attention alive throughout. The weak 
point is the character of Falstaff himself, which 
although containing some excellent music, is 
deficient in that Shaksperian jollity which seems 
almost essential to the part. There is an extreme 
delicacy, however, pervading the whole work 
which is quite refreshing ; and the overture 
stands out from the operatic preludes to which 
we have been latterly accustomed as a master- 
piece of vigorous writing. Admirably as it was 
given at this establishment, the opera was, not- 
withstanding its many beauties, withdrawn after 
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a few representations. The " sensation " school 
has effectually silenced for the present all 
operatic works appealing only to the refined and 
educated in art; and those who live by adminis- 
tering to the public appetite must therefore bow 
and obey. 

Most energetic means have been used to prove 
to all doubters that Gounod's new opera Mirella 
is a greater work than Faust ; but much as we 
admire the dramatic power of its composer, we 
cannot admit it ; nor indeed, judging from any 
composition of M. Gounod with which we are 
acquainted, do we believe that he is ever likely 
to rival his most popular opera, which has again 
proved one of the most attractive works of the 
season at both houses. That Mirella contains 
music of a high character cannot be doubted ; 
but a heterogeneous mass of clever materials is 
not a work ; order, symmetry, clearness of design 
are necessary to arrange the materials ; and it is 
here that the true greatness which alone confers 
immortality is felt by all whose judgment is not 
warped by the fashion of the hour. We are 
pleased, however, to have had this opportunity 
of allowing M. Gounod to appeal again to an 
English audience ; and although we cannot join 
in the chorus of delight that it has once more 
prevented the production of Wagner's " Music 
of the future " — believing as we do that all the 
greatest music has been "Music of the future" 
— we think that Mr. Mapleson deserves every 
credit for having so ably brought forward an 
opera which claims a right to be heard, on 
account of the high position which its composer 
has earned for himself. 

There can be no doubt that the chief support 
of the works produced at this establishment 
during the past season has been Madlle.Tietjens; 
and having already remarked upon the manner 
in which this incomparable artiste has been 
worked — having been the heroine of no less 
than nine operas — we have nothing left but 
unqualified praise for the manner in which she 
has performed a task such as no vocalist, in our 
opinion, should be subjected to. Her singing 
and acting in Fidelio has stamped her as one of 
the greatest representatives of this arduous cha- 
racter; and we hope that next year we may 
have repeated opportunities of renewing the 
pleasure she has afforded us in this part. In 
Nicolai's opera, Die lustigen Weiber, we had 
ample proof that she could be equally effective 
in a comic character ; and although Mirella did 
not furnish her with any very attractive material, 
she worked zealously, as she always does, and 
with an earnest desire to merge her own indi- 
viduality in the general success of the composition. 
This opera also gave Madlle. Bettelheim, the 
new contralto, an excellent opportunity of proving 
not only that she had a fine voice, but that she 
knew thoroughly well how to use it. One of the 
most important of the debutantes this season was 
Madame Harriers-Wipperu, who made her first 



appearance as Alice, in Robert le Biable, and 
achieved a success which must have ensured her 
a firm position with the public, had not the fatal 
exclusiveness which we have already mentioned 
acted as an insurmountable barrier to her 
progress. The fine contralto voice of Madlle. 
Grossi had also few opportunities of being heard 
as it should have been ; and we should have 
been pleased to see more of that consummate 
artist, Madame Trebelli, than the arrangements 
of the season allowed us to do. Madlle. Vitali 
and Madlle. Sinico, without displaying any ex- 
traordinary powers, proved useful members of 
the company; and Mesdames Leibhardt and 
Volpini contributed powerful aid to the success 
of the season. Signor Giuglini, whose ultra- 
Italian style begins somewhat to pall upon the 
ear, continues to fill the place of first tenor 
(although in our opinion totally unequal to 
grapple with dramatic music) ; and Dr. Gunz, 
with a method thoroughly German, had there- 
fore but a brief reign as Florestan, in Fidelio. 
That Signor Marcello Junca's assumption of 
Falstaff was deficient in humour was rather the 
fault of the composer than the singer— for 
Nicolai has transformed Shakspere's jolly liber- 
tine into a common-place stout soldier — but he 
took ample revenge in Mirella, singing and 
acting like a thorough artist throughout. Mr. 
Santley has made a rapid advance in public 
favour, adding one more proof, if proof were 
wanting, that the talent, and not> the birth-place 
of a vocalist is the real passport to fame. 

Some of the most attractive operas of the 
season have been given on the extra, or 
" people's " nights ; and it is a strange comment 
on the taste of the subscribers that Weber's 
Oberon should have been specially reserved for 
this occasion. 

At the Royal Italian Opera the early part of the 
season has been, as usual, marked by appear- 
ances and disappearances impossible to account 
for, save by those who have the conduct of its 
affairs. No" sooner has an artist made an effect 
before the audience, than he or she is off to the 
continent to fulfil an important engagement 
which seems to have been unaccountably for- 
gotten till that moment. Not until the season 
has fairly settled down, therefore, do we feel 
any certainty as to what may be the cast of any 
opera ; for as in the case of Faust, which has 
had this year no less than three Margheritas, 
the subscribers seem to be sworn in as a jury to 
return a true verdict on whoever may be brought 
before them for trial. That for Gounod's popular 
heroine they have unanimously decided in favor 
of AdelinaPatti is beyond a doubt; for assuredly 
never was the refined delicacy of this character 
so truthfully rendered as by this artist ; and if 
she does not embody every shade of feeling with 
equal faithfulness, it must be remembered that 
it is almost impossible to find a vocalist who can 
unite great physical power with the other essen- 
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tial requisites for this difficult part. Of course content ourselves with briefly alluding to them 



with Madlle. Lucca and Madlle. Artot essaying 
in turn the part of Margherita, many nights 
have been devoted to Faust; but no valid 
excuse seems to have been put forward for the 
non-production of Die lustigen Weiber, La 
forza del Destino, or Fidelio, the last-named of 
which could have been admirably performed 
with the force at Mr. Gye's command. In spite 
of a most successful season, with the exception 
of Flotow's weak opera, Stradella, we have had 
no novelty, unless we may rank as such the 
splendid revival of Meyerbeer's L' Etoile du 
Nord, for which Madame Miolan Carvalho 
was expressly engaged. The vocalists have been 
so numerous that we have but space to name 
the most prominent. Madame Lagrua opened 
the season in JSforma, and created an effect 
which in any establishment with less powerful 
rivals might have won for her a more permanent 
place ; Madlle. Lucca just satisfied her audience 
that she was in every respect equal to the 
position she assumed ; and then, without a word 
of explanation, disappeared, No contralto has 
obtained a firm footing in the company — Madlle. 
Destinn and Madlle. Tati, the two new comers, 
respectably discharging the duties required of 
them, but leaving no trace behind. The star 
of the season has been undoubtedly Madlle. 
Adelina Patti, who has advanced with such 
rapid strides in her art, that the public has 
thoroughly accepted her as the representative 
of all those parts so admirably filled by Bosio, 
for whom we almost feared a substitute could 
scarcely be found. Herr Wachtel, the tenor, 
with all the physical and none of the mental 
qualifications for a vocalist, failed to convince 
an audience that one or two good high notes 
could compensate for a great many bad middle 
ones ; and after having had the honour of 
singing in an opera got up expressly for his last 
appearance, he left the field to Mario, who, 
veteran as he may now be called, has still in 
him the elements of purer vocalization than can 
be found in any other tenor we can name. Herr 
Schmidt's fine bass voice was heard to great ad- 
vantage in the part of Walter, in Guillaume 
Tell ; but unfortunately illness deprived us of 
his further valuable services ; and an accident 
to Signor Scalese, a most excellent Leporello, 
weakened the company so much that had it not 
been for the legitimate success of Signor Attri 
(a most efficient substitute for the parts intended 
for Herr Schmidt), some of the most attractive 
operas must have been laid aside. Of Tamberlik, 
Itonconi, and Faure nothing more need be said 
than that the first two sang this year with un- 
diminished powers; and the last with a vigour 
far in advance of any of his previous efforts. 

Passing from the two Opera-houses to the"con- 
certs and musical performances which have been 
crowded into the London season, we feel per 



fectly bewildered with the number ; and must I formed in dumb-show. 



in proportion to their influence upon the progress 
of the art. 

The Philharmonic Society still maintains its 
ground, and commands that respect which is due 
to an old conservative who loves what his father 
loved, but does not interfere with the taste of his 
sons. The utmost that its adversaries can prove 
is, that it does not move with the time; but 
when we remember that nothing can help the 
time moving with it, that veneration which is 
due to the eve of a blameless and honourable life 
should at least be its reward. Again, it should 
not be forgotten that the Philharmonic was the 
sanctuary into which good music fled for shelter 
in an age of ignorance ; and we should still 
respect the exertions of those priests who gave it 
their powerful protection when protection was 
most needed. The " New Philharmonic," and 
the "Musical Society of London" are but noble 
offsprings of a worthy sire ; and their firm hold on 
the public mind is in a great measure owing to 
the artistic teachings of their " father before 
them." The season just concluded has been one 
of the most brilliant in their career; and the 
great orchestral works of past, present, and 
future composers have now ample opportunity of 
receiving the fullest justice before an English 
audience. Whilst devoting a few words of 
commendation to first-rate musical performances, 
we must not forget to mention those at the 
Crystal Palace, which have lately become equal, 
if not superior, to the best metropolitan concerts. 
It has been said that those who live in glass- 
houses should not throw stones ; but in this case 
the stones have been of such magnitude as to 
justify the attack ; and London concert-givers 
therefore must look to their weak points, and 
strengthen their defences. 

The " Monday Popular Concerts " continue 
that successful career which their merits fully 
deserve ; and were the pianoforte open to artistic 
competition, and the vocal music selected with 
greater care, there could not be the slightest 
ground for complaint of the manner in which the 
programmes are constructed. We know how 
difficult it is to gain perfection in the arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of the audience ; 
but in the interest of art, we would gently ask 
whether, as the directors have endeavoured by 
a printed notice to ensure attention to the music 
whilst persons leave the room, it would be at all 
possible to do something towards effecting this 
desirable result when they enter it. At present 
we can affirm, from our own experience, that the 
attendants, (not being, we presume, musically 
gifted) in the discharge of their duties, take so 
little heed of any interruption which the playing 
of a quartett might prove to some persons, that 
a lively conversation about seats is constantly 
kept up with a continuous stream of late comers, 
and the first piece is consequently usually per- 
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The concerts of Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir, 
although perhaps slightly diverging from their 
original character as choral performances, have 
this year fully maintained their high reputation ; 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society, possessing 
a body of trained vocalists capable of executing 
the noblest sacred works with an accuracy 
hitherto unknown in this country, is now a most 
powerful rival to the lighter musical performances 
of the metropolis. 

The " Pyne and Harrison " attempt at English 
Opera afforded a curious instance of strength of 
will to work in a wrong way, rather than 
strength of judgment to work in a right one. 
The question of National Opera has still to be 
solved, next time let us hope by those who have 
no personal cause to serve. 

The record of the past musical season would 
be incomplete were we not to draw attention 
to the enormous increase of Choral Music 
throughout England — an increase, be it remem- 
bered, which is no longer for the glorification of 
a few glee and madrigal writers, as it used to be 
when gentlemen had vocal parts given to them 
with their wine after dinner — but a solid move- 
ment of popular appreciation of the best works 
in art, with a stern determination to conquer 
the difficulties of executing them ; so that those 
far removed from the metropolis may bring their 
many beauties almost to their own homes. Our 
writing these remarks in a magazine published 
at the " London Sacred Music Warehouse " 
is an accident which shall not prevent our 
expressing a conviction that this movement is 
mainly owing to the unaided exertion of Messrs. 
Novello, who manfully fought on the side of 
cheap music, and held their own against all the 
opposition that could be brought to bear upon 
them. This civil war, like all great revolutions 
which aim a blow at exclusive power, has shaken 
the musical world to its centre ; and the result is 
that the many are now enabled to enjoy at 
a moderate rate what was before the privilege 
of the few. Some of the standard Oratorios, 
Masses, and other sacred works, are now sold at 
less than what was before charged for a common- 
place ballad ; and an impetus is thus given to the 
spread of art in its highest form which must 
eventually lead to the most solid result. Indeed, 
we have litttle doubt that it must in the course 
of time assume a national character ; and that 
music will be allowed to exercise its humanizing 
influence as a component part of the education 
of the masses. Every aid should therefore be 
given to the cause by those who desire that it 
should strengthen ; for experience has proved 
beyond doubt that England is too much in 
earnest to grow lukewarm on a subject in which 
her national honor is intimately concerned. 



MR. ALFRED MELLON'S CONCERTS. 
The first concert for the season of these popular enter- 
tainments took place at the Royal Italian Opera on the 
8th ult. We have already expressed our opinion upon 
these performances on former occasions ; and see no reason 
for altering it on referring to the published announcement 
of the present series. In the attempt to offer sufficient 
attraction to the educated and uneducated in art, a 
middle course is pursued, which has the effect of dis- 
appointing both. The programme of the opening 
concert contained the usual number of classical works, 
mixed up with vapid fantasias (including one on the 
" Turkophonc," a new instrument played upon by a 
gentleman with the unmistakably Oriental name of 
Ali ben Sou-Alle), quadrilles, and hashes from operas, 
called by musical cooks pot-pourris ; — the vocal portion of 
the entertainment being entirely supported by Madlle. 
Carlotta Patti. The admirable manner in which these 
pieces were executed made us doubly regret that the 
programme was not composed of more solid materials. 
Let us hope, however, that with such artists as Madlle. 
Krebs (pianoforte) and Mr. Carrodus (violin), one or two 
really good concerts may be given during the season. 
The " classical " nights, as they are termed, merely 
signify that one part is devoted to one composer ; but the 
meaning of the "volunteer" nights we confess to be 
utterly beyond our comprehension. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The question, whether "People's Concerts" can be 
made to pay where the music in every department is en- 
trusted to the best artists, seems likely to be solved at this 
establishment; for on Wednesday, the 10th ult., a con- 
cert was given in the Handel orchestra by the principal 
singers, band and chorus of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
strengthened by the Crystal Palace orchestra, and under 
the able direction of Signor Arditi, the admission to 
which was one shilling. Some idea of the quality of the 
entertainment provided may be formed when we state 
that the first part of the programme was devoted to a 
selection from Faust, with Madlle. Tietjens, Madlle. 
Grossi, Signor Giuglini, Signor Bossi, and Mr. Santley, 
for the principal singers ; and that the second part, which 
was miscellaneous, comprised some of the most popular 
vocal morceaux, in which all the before-mentioned artists 
took part, with the addition of Signor Bettini and Madlle. 
Sinico. The attendance was extremely numerous ; and 
there is every reason to believe that the music-loving 
public will sufficiently appreciate these entertainments to 
justify the directors in permanently establishing first-class 
concerts at cheap prices. 

THE EISTEDDFOD AT LLANDUDNO. 

The first meeting of this national assemblage of 
Bards and Minstrels of the principality took place on the 
23rd ult., and with every prospect of complete success. 
The object of this festival — to promote the study of the 
poetry, music, and literature of the Welsh, and to pre- 
serve in its purity the native language — seems to be 
annually carried out with the utmost vigour ; and on this 
occasion there appeared to be an increased interest in the 
proceedings. After several poetical addresses by the 
Bards, a prize of £2 and a medal for a song on " The 
Mother to her First-born," was offered, to be competed 
for by females only. At the concert in the evening the 
principal vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne and Miss 
Kate Wynne, assisted in the instrumental department by 
Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton, harpist to Her Majesty, and 
Mr. E. W. Thomas, leader of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society. 

The rehearsals of the new works to be performed at 
the Birmingham Festival have taken place, during the 
last month, at the Hanover Square Rooms ; and without 
offering any critical remarks on their merits, we are 



